


























**“WMore than Gold” 


In our first issue of LAW AND ORDER, Editor Lawder 
asked a friendly question, “Why is a policeman.” The 
answers by letter, and in interviews inevitably followed 
a pattern. In March we published the answer of Capt. 
Paul V. Ashenhust in full article form because it was so 
inspiring, and in this issue a shorter one of these letters 
is printed. The golden thread which runs through every 
letter and face-to-face answer is that police officers are 
working for “more than money.” 


In this, as a publisher, I share at least a bond of pur- 
pose with the majority of men who make up our reader 
audience. To publish LAW AND ORDER is an impelling 
ambition, a way ix which I could render a service along 
the lines of my experience and the ability of our organi- 
zation, for we have twenty years background in the pub- 
lishing field. And, to me, this means more than gold! 


True, neither I nor Lee Lawder, our editor, have a 
background in police work, nor do the dozen people on 
our staff. Our training is in the actual business end of 
publishing. Nor do we have any connection either 
through an association or a business with the police field. 
We believe that this complete independence may help us 
publish with a wide open mind, and this lack of experi- 
ence forces us to depend more carefully on the knowledge 
and advice of police chiefs and those who do know by 
first hand exnerience, the subjects that we have under- 
taken to cover. Thus, we are most interested in articles by 
police officers and have even in our first issues been able 
to publish some. And we have been privileged to print 
guest editionals from three high government officers. 


‘The articles on “Resuscitation” (February), and the 
“Notes on Fingerprinting.” “Notes on Evidence,” and 
“Notes on Interrogation.” (in this issue) are based 
largely on textbooks and interviews with authorities to 
determine the relation of the material to active police 
work. We hope that the police chief will find these 
articles fit in with his own program of staff education, 
and that he will wish to pass these columns along to the 


new men on the force for reading. 
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With April we begin the introduction of real display 
advertising in LAW AND ORDER. Perhaps it is particul- 
larly fitting that our back cover advertises Metcalf uni- 
forms, for the police uniform is the primary mark of au- 
thority in maintaining “law and order.” In May you will 
see additional advertisers, and we feel that the informa- 
tion service of advertising can grow to be a most valu- 
able part of this publication. 

“Chiefly Chatter” is based on interviews Editor Law- 
der has with the officers who read this magazine. During 
the year he will reach to every part of the country, and 
with close to 200 such talks with the Chiefs we hope to 
keep LAW AND ORDER always aligned to your infor- 
mation needs. But this can be greatly augmented by 
correspondence, and you are invited to write us your 
comments on the magazine and the subjects it treats. Tell 
us what you think, and want us to write about. Ask for 
reprints of articles, if they can be useful to you. Such 
correspondence can put a value “more than gold” into 
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Suicide Psychology 





In Newark, N. J. 
a man atop a 24 
story building. A 
policeman talked 
him down to 
safety 


The title of this article will no doubt cause many to 
raise their eyebrows, and question if we aren't stepping 
a little out of our field. Yes, we must agree that by all 
standards it does belong in a medical journal, but as we 
have frequently pointed out, a policeman’s job is a num- 
ber of professions in one. It is not uncommon for the 
policeman to be first on the scene of an attempt at 
suicide. Many times he has been instrumental in saving 
a life that would have been self taken. Law enforcement 
officers never know what problem will demand their at- 
tention next. With this thought in mind we intend to con- 
sider a few pertinent facts that might be helpful in the 
handling of the situation, 

The idiosyncrasies of human behavior are beyond the 
grasp of one easy lesson in psychiatry. Even the most 
learned professors and doctors of psychotheraphy cannot 
effect a cure in a few moments. The policeman, trying to 
reason with a man sitting on the roof of a twenty-five 
story building with suicide intent in his mind, meets a 
man he has never seen before. He is not concerned with 
a cure. His immediate problem is to prevent a catas- 
trophe. In this situation, his efforts are mostly directed 
toward “stalling” for time, while others of his depart- 
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Police tie safety belt on would-be suicide and 
lead him to safety 


... Staff Written 


ment are spreading nets and attacking from a different 
angle. Keeping the attention of the would-be suicide is 
the main concern of the officer. There can be no ready 
made formula for the occasion because each person is an 
individual and he is different from any other. People DO 
look alike. For example—say you met two men dressed 
exactly alike. One man, however. had a hole in the left 
hand pocket of his trouser and because of it had lost all 
the money he had in the world. He was hungry, insecure, 
etc. These two men looked alike only from the outside. 
But like human behavior, without long study you cannot 
know what “goes on” inside. 

It is well to remember, the person you think “out of 
his mind” is, himself, just as strongly convinced that the 
entire world is wrong and that he is right. So firm and 
sure is he in his belief, that anyone contradicting him is 
liable to violence. 

In discussing this matter with a physician, he gave us 
an illustration relative to a person’s delusion. Not too 
long ago, the doorbell to the doctor’s home rang. Being 
alone, he answered it. This doctor has his office “down- 
town” and does not practice from his home. Upon open- 
ing the door, he was confronted by a middle age woman 
who solemnly declared “God sent me to you.” The good 
doctor didn’t know whether to give thanks to Divine Pro- 
vidence for His interest in his practice or not. The lady 
continued, “Someone is trying to kill me. They are put- 
ting ground glass in my food.” Doc nodded as if that 
were a common habit of mankind and invited her in. She 
entered and continued explaining that she knew it was 
ground glass because she could feel the sharpness in her 
brain. The doctor acted as if she had said, “I have a 
congestion in my lungs because I have trouble breath- 
ing.” He gave her an examination and then in his very 
best professional manner said “I find no evidence of 
ground glass in your system, however, if there is a 
question you can come to my office and we can take x- 
rays.” The woman left and in all probability she was re- 
lieved of some tension because of the sympathetic treat- 
ment she had received. What happened after she left, and 
the follow up is not the concern of this article. The 
illustration serves to point out the Bond of Sympathy that 
the doctor immediately establisihed. He made an endeavor 
to treat the person as he would any normal human being. 

If she were greeted with the statement, “You are crazy, 
no ground glass could possibly get up to your brain” the 
woman could have justifiably said “I’M crazy? YOU’RE 
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the one who’s crazy.” “I feel it, YOU don’t.” Isn't it a 
fact that no one knows better than yourself how you 
feel? 

The word “insane” is not a medical term. It belongs in 
the realm of courts—and the law. Psychiatry is the study 
of human behavior and is concerned with the mental 
health and actions of individuals. The profession has 
given impressive names to mental disturbances such as 


Schizphrenia, Dementia Praecox, Neurasthenia and Hy- 
pochondrical States. Although these terms are frightening, 


they can be translated into every day terms and be un- 
derstood in a few moments, if time can be given to an 
elementary study of behavior. 

One of the most elementary books for general knowl- 

edge on the subject, written in the terms that a layman 
can understand, was published in 1940. Its author, 
George H. Preston, M. D., was Commissioner of Mental 
Hyiene for the State of Maryland. Although this book is 
13 years old, it’s subject and the manner in which the 
author handles it, is very current. It is possible that your 
Public Library has a copy for you to look over. 
“A person “with suicide intent” cannot be classified as 
a “certain type” of an emotional disorder, although there 
might be some general pattern that is common to many 
cases. Frequently we find that one “wishes to end it all” 
because he feels he has no friends—he is alone against 
the world. On the other hand, there are those who have 
many friends, but because of financial reverses and debts 
they seek to run away from responsibilities by suicide. 
Others are victims of melancholy and depressions. Per- 
haps a so-called incurable ailment is the cause of self- 
destruction. The causes are as numerous as there are 
individuals. 

When called upon to help a person with unnatural 
attitudes toward life, it would be well to exercise patience 
and tact. Bear in mind, that the person is just as ill as if 
he were suffering acute pain from some physical ailment. 
The only difference between the two is that a person with 
such an ailment can be relieved by surgery or treatment, 
while the person with mental difficulty must receive ad- 
justment by psychiatric treatment. 

Recently, in the City of Newark, a patrolman clam- 
bered to the top of a huge electric sign atop of a 24 story 
building to prevent a man from leaping into the street 
below. As he went forward toward the man, he was stop- 
ped by a warning “If you come any closer, I’ll jump.” 
The patrolman stopped and said to the man, “The army 
can't have been as tough as that:—my army days weren't 
so tough.” He established a bond of sympathy by starting 
a conversation about the army, after the man said he had 
been in the tank corps for a year. The patrolman lit two 
cigarettes and offered the man one of them. As the man 
accepted, the officer pinned him to a girder until help 
arrived. It mattered not that the rescuer was a navy man 
and never had contact with the army. He knew the man’s 
attention must be held until assistance could arrive and 
he spoke to him as he would any normal man. 

Inasmuch as no two humans are alike in behavior, each 
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Coming down from the top of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge in N.Y. Policemen “rescue” boy 21 
tradegy was averted 


case patrolman has to handle, requires a different ap- 
proach. 

Although Dr. Preston advocates at the conclusion of 
his book to “Be honest. Do not promise anything,” he 
has reference to a condition which is ailied to a “treat- 
ment.” If a promise is made that is glowing but false and 
has its fullfillment in a mental institution, such a treat- 
ment robs the patient of what little faith he has and 
“without faith any treatment fails.” However, the im- 
mediate job is to save a life and if a little lying is neces- 
sary, it must be done. It is well to remember that “crazy” 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Because his “girl” ran away with another man, 

he kept a crowd fascinated threatening to jump. 

‘ith the help of a priest and the Boston police 
he was brought to safety 














Notes 
On 


Interrogation 








The primary objective of every in- 
vestigation is to establish the TRUTH. 
It is not to determine who is guilty or 
who was at fault. In the process of in- 
terrogation one has not the advantages 
of a police laboratory which can take 
tangible bits of evidence and deduce 
accurate facts from them. The art of 
“getting information” from a person 
requires a skill for which there is no 
patent formula. It requires a special 
kind of finesse. 

The officer assigned to the task of 
fact finding must possess the qualities 
of a good salesman, an amateur 
psychologist, a clever trial lawyer and 
a good judge of human nature. Of 
course in addition we must add, pa- 
tience and tact. 

It is not unusual for one person to 
dislike another at first sight. The per- 
son who is to be questioned often is 
resentful that he should be subjected to 
interrogation. The officer must “sell” 
his personality to overcome this natural 
atitude of “I wouldn’t give him the 
right time.” Every effort to have the 
person who is to be questioned feel at 
ease should be made. Conversation 
should center around other than his 
purpose for a visit so that he becomes 
acquainted with his interrogator. 

Some people are very taciturn and 
will not offer any information other 
than that asked for by a direct ques- 
tion while others talk so much that 
care must be taken to keep them from 
mentaol wandering into the paths of 
the irrelevent. All questioning should 
be unprejudiced, with the questioner 
giving every chance to prove a per- 
son’s story true, even if the officer is 
convinced the person is untruthful. 

The factor of education frequently 
enters into the method. All questions 
should be made understandable to the 
person answering. They should be 
single, pointed questions and not ones 
having two possible answers. The ques- 
tions should not be “loaded”. If you 
say “What type of headgear did the 
man wear’? It is much more accept- 
able than “Did the man wear a black 
homburg hat?”. “Words” should not 
be put in the mouth of the questioned. 

Care should be exercised as to the 


methods that are used to get incrimi- 
nating statements. At no time must 
force or coercion of any kind be used. 
Although it is understood that the only 
language that some people seem to un- 
derstand is that of force, there is never 
a justifiable circumstance morally or 
legally for its use. 

People should be questioned in- 

dividually and never in a group or pair. 
This is not only for reasons of possible 
collusion but it has often been proved 
two heads are better than one except 
when one sees an object that it calls 
black and the other sees the same 
object as blue. 
“Edmond Locard a Frenchman (born 
1877) has done much in the research of 
interrogation methods. The unrelia- 
bility of group witnesses has been 
proven many times. The element of 
mass suggestion enters into the story 
and if each witness adds a little some- 
thing he thought he heard or saw, the 
others accept it and before long a new 
batch of cloth is added to the garment. 
Human testimony is something that 
must be scrutinized very carefully. Ac- 
cording to Locard and other criminolo- 
gists, testimony may be divided into 
several parts; 1: Perception 2: Obser- 
vation 3: Recognition of the observa- 
tion and the fixing of it in the mind. 4: 
The transference from the mind to oral 
or written testimony. At the last point 
or in any of the other three, the pos- 
sibility of error is great. The first stage, 
perception, is the one most readily veri- 
fied. A person says an event occurred 
at a special time because she heard the 
radio program she had been listening to 
sign off. There are many occasions 
when this first step has been in error. 
If a person says she heard the noise 
just as the 5:15 train went by the house 
—it might be that the train noise 
would eliminate all others sounds in 
the vicinity at the moment. 

The second stage, observation is the 
old story of people seeing only what 
they want to see. Many times we look 
at a clock and if someone should ask 
the time it would be necessary to look 
at it again to answer the question. 

The recognition of an event and the 
fixing of it in the mind is relative to 
memory. If the memory picture is not 
subjected to much thought it will be 
correct, but the moment that one 
thinks about the event it will be sub- 
jected to change. 

The last stage is the transference to 
testimony. This is where the experi- 
enced interrogator can get the witness 
to tell the entire story, not just those 
parts which he thinks important. 

Human beings have a tendency for 
exaggeration. This is particularly no- 











ticeable in estimating the height of a 
person, and other bits of description. 
The question of “what did he look like” 
is liable to bring forth many different 
descriptions. Harry Soderman D. Sc. in 
his “Modern Criminal Investigation” 
presents an interesting table relative to 
experimenting with “description”. He 
says “In two series of tests 20,000 
answers were collected containing 80,- 
000 parts of description. In the first 
series of tests an individual was de- 
scribed whom the tested persons viewed 
for four minutes. In the second series 
the tested persons described a _ well- 
known person who was not present. 
The height was over-estimated by 
about 5 inches and the age by 82 


years.” The value of all experiments 
is to teach the interrogator not to ac- 


cept descriptions without due consid- 
eration of the human frailties. 
Every day the police are making 
arrests, and following descriptions 
given to them by individual citizens. 
This means that not all information 
given by witnesses or interested parties 
are false. But when interrogating a 
witness or a suspect, these inaccura- 
cies are something to bear in mind. 





The Case of the Dead Pigeons 


There have been many jokes about 
the inconsiderate “bombings” by our 
feathered friends, the pigeons. Finally, 
one town decided to do something 
about it. The town council called to- 
gether The Board of Health represent- 
ative, The Game Warden and The 
Chief of Police to present the problem 
to them. 

The conference was justified by the 
number of complaints from the towns- 
folks. People, waiting for buses were 
“splattered”. Housewives were angry 
because of their fresh line of clothes on 
washday were “messed.’’ Newly decor- 
ated houses were “christened.” One 
complaint came from a man _ who 
couldn’t have the extra hour’s sleep on 
a Sunday morn because of a couple of 
birds in his eaves “cooing and carrying 
on”. It was noted that the city’s build- 
ings were looking old and shabby due to 
to the ill treatment by the pigeons. 

The general condition reminded one 
of the conversation between the two 
pigeons flying over a city. One looked 
down and said “Oh,—look at all those 
people”. The companion thoughtfully 
said “Yes——Sort of takes all the sport 
out of it, doesnt it’’? 

The conference of the three groups 
decided that the chief and his depart- 
ment were the best equipped to handle 
the problem. As soon as the chief re- 
ceived the green light, he appointed his 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Problem Child 
of the Road 


... Staff Written 


Since our last article on the subject “The Law and 
The Drunken Driver” (January 1953) we have received 
many interesting letters and comments. While most of 
the letters were full of agreement with the views ex- 
pressed, we detected an underlying attitude of “nothing 
much can be done about it.” A few of our correspondents 
placed much of the blame for the conditions on the 
leniency of juries. Of course, some states do not have 
trial by jury in cases of “driving while under the in- 
fluence of drink.” The penalties are the province of the 
magistrate in these states. 

As we consider the problem of the “drinking driver,” 
we tried to formulate a pattern of behavior that would 
help us arrive at some significant conclusions. We 
checked the number of arrests in an industrial area (with 
its population of 69,000) and compared it with that of a 
residential area (population 58,000). We found the in- 
dustrial area had but 16 cases in 12 months while the 
residential area which was only five miles away, had as 
many as 11 arrests in ONE month. 

According to the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
most motor vehicle accidents occur during the evening 
hours. The “Accident Facts” book lists the hours between 
| P. M. and 7:59 P. M. as number one on the hit parade 
with a 27.4% average of all auto accidents over the year. 
Running a close second are the hours from 8 P. M. to 
11:59 P. M. with an average of 22.6%. These statistics do 
not represent the number of accidents caused by drunken 
drivers solely. Obviously, the elements of night visability, 
glaring headlights, etc. enter into the picture. The 
majority of drunken driver accidents, however, do hap- 
pen during the evening hours. At these hours, social 
drinking is more prevalent and this may be the reason 
why the residential areas have the bigger problem. 

This problem of the “drunk and his auto” is one of the 
most acute we have in the field of safety, but it is not 
really as hopeless as it might seem. Governing bodies are 
recognizing that “something must be done” and new 
legislation is being prepared to assiist the law enforce- 
ment officer. 

The matter of the “one under the influence of drink” 
having the prerogative to decide whether or not he will 
submit to a chemical test, is now under consideration. 

In the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Motor 
Vehicle Problems, Senator Seymour Halpern of Queens 
County, point out that although many chemical tests have 
been developed, these tests can be avoided because of 
existing legislation. If a person chooses to stand on his 
“constitutional rights” he can refuse to take any kind of a 
“drink” test on the grounds that the results might in- 
criminate him. Senator Halpern has proposed a new bill, 
which will automatically revoke a license should the per- 





son refuse to a chemical or any other type of test to 
determine his sobriety. Under the new legislation the 
accused person has every right to receive a copy of the 
results of a test. Blood samples could be taken only by a 
competant physician. The person could not be forced or 
coerced into taking the tests, but his refusal would re- 
voke the privilege of having a driver's license. 

For those wondering about the constitutionality of the 
new legislation, Senator Halpern says, “A comprehensive 
study of every judicial decision dealing with these tests 
was made by the committee. There’s no doubt about the 


constitutionality of the proposed law.” 


Any fairminded person will acknowledge the fact that 
the use of a chemical test is twofold. It is a protection for 
the innocent and provides evidence of drinking against 
the guilty. 

In reviewing the problem, Senator Halpern stated that 
cities having the chemical tests had “drastically” reduced 
the number of cases of “drunken drivers.” He cited the 
city of Detroit as an example. The first year the tests 
were used, he said, convictions for drunken driving in- 
creased 222%, and accidents due to drinking drivers de- 
clined 50%. 

(Continued on Page 11) 


The “Walk a straight line” test during 
an Alcoholic Fitness Routine Report 
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Chiefiy Chatter 


Frank W. Reuther, Chief of Police, Red Bank, N. J. 


Situated on the New Jersey coast, near the resort town 
of Asbury Park and not many miles away from Atlantic 
City, is the town of Red Bank, N. J. The town is the 
noted shopping center of Monmouth County and it is 
estimated that the retail merchants do a combined busi- 
ness of $44,000,000 per year. This volume of business in- 
dicates that many visitors come into the town and should 
present a problem of traffic and parking to the Police 
Department. It doesn’t. Everything is well under control 
by the 25 man department under his direction. 

Chief Reuther was born in Hollis, L. I. N. Y. After his 
grammar school education his folks moved to Rumson 
(the next town to Red Bank) and he continued “growing 
up” in New Jersey. His early career in business was that 
of a salesman of “perishable goods.” His first contact as a 
“public servant” was with the Red Bank Volunteer Fire 
Department. He is one of the charter members of their 
first aid group. When the opportunity came he took the 
examinations for patrolman and was appointed to the 
force. That was twenty three years ago. 

He has always been a believer in continuously reading 
and studying to make one better equipped for a job. 
Chief Reuther is a graduate of the Police Academy (F. B. 
I.) in Washington and makes every effort to have his 
men take advantage of classes at the Newark Police 
Academy or the State Police School in Trenton. He has 
started a police library for his men, in his own depart- 
ment. 

Chief Reuther is married and is the father of two 


daughters, one of whom is married and has a 7 yr. old 
youngster. His children were raised in Red Bank. 

Knowing that the United States Army has one of its 
largest signal schools at Camp Monmouth, we asked the 
chief if this 6,000 addition to his community created any 
special problems. He firmly answered “Not one” and 
than went on to explain the reason he thought was, his 
town is “clean,” and has no attractions for entertainment, 
such as gambling or women, etc. If the source of the 
“trouble” is kept at a minimum, conditions are easily 
controlled. He did not imply that his town was absolutely 
devoid of gambling, as they do make an occasional ar- 
rest. His point was, as soon as his department is aware of 
any nusiances a quick clamp down stops any growth be. 
fore it becomes a real problem. 

Parking laws are strictly enforced, for everybody in 
the same manner. Whether you improperly park on a 
little traveled side street or on the Main Street you get a 
ticket. The Chief believes that by enforcing the parking 
laws you can train people not to be careless and to park 
in the proper manner. One who pays a fine is not apt to 
let the offense reoccur. 

Red Bank has an ordinance prohibiting all night park- 
ing on city streets. This was primarily enacted because 
of the snow removal during the winter months but even 
in the summer a street sweeper is used and it is helpful if 
no cars interfere with its actions. This ordinance is effee- 
tive from 3:00 A. M. to 6 A. M. Because this is also en- 
forced, the offense is becoming less and less. 

A sense of humor seems to be a prime requisite in the 
law enforcement field and Chief Reuther is not without 
his. At a testimonial dinner given him when he became 
chief in 1951, he was presented with a beautiful desk set 
having a clock and a pen holder on an onyx base. He is 
very fond of the set and explains the reason is that the 
clock has an alarm. He likes to tell his Commissioner and 
the Mayor that he can set the alarm while he takes a 
short snooze and be wide awake in time when they are 
scheduled to visit him. They'll never find him asleep. 

Chief Reuther has an interesting theory about speed- 
ways and turnpikes. First, he would set the speed limit 
five miles under what it normally would be. Thus if it 
would be 60 miles an hour it would be marked 55 MPH 
AND let the troopers give each speeder a five mile an 
hour grace. To get a ticket a man must be exceeding the 
limit by at least 10 miles. Then inasmuch as the roads 
are three lanes wide, he would experiment with the speed 
allowed on each lane. Recognizing the fact that there are 
people in this world who like to travel along at 45 miles 
per hour and less, he would allot the right hand lane for 
them. For those who think 50 miles fast enough, they 
could have the middle lane. For those taking advantage 
of the full speed limit, the left hand lane would be theirs. 


He is preparing to add men to his staff and tests will 
be given this month. We enjoyed our visit with the chief 
and he deserves a word of praise for the good work he is 


doing in Red Bank. 
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Protection by Mail 


A Weapons Article 


Armor has long been associated with that period 
when King Arthur and his Knights made history. 
The fighting “tools” of the day were, spears, lances, bow 
and arrow and other weapons used in close fighting and 
hand to hand combat. Necessity always has been the 
mother of invention and when discussing armor, there 
can be no exception. Throughout the ages man has taken 
precautions to protect himself against bodily harm. 

Not so many years ago, the invention of the machine 
gun caused people to throw up their hands with the 
ery, “This is the end.” One gun could mow down com- 
panies of men and fatalists could predict humanity wip- 
ing itself from the face of the earth. Then came the tanks 

a weapon which rendered the machine gun useless. To 
combat this new threat— the bazooka came into use. 
With every new weapon of destruction that man has 
produced, a counter weapon has been invented. 

The primary concern of individual man has always 
been to protect his body from physical harm. Records 
can prove that as early as 1862 during the war between 
the States, a bullet-proofed vest was advertised in the 
New York papers. The prices for these vests were $5.00 
for privates and $7.50 for officers. They could be pur- 
chased by individuals and were not made a general issue 
by the government. We have no details as to the effec- 


tiveness of these vests but we can assume they were help- 


ACME PHOTO 


An employee with complete confi- 
dence in his employers product 
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ACME PHOTO 


Philadelphia Police exam- 
ine the bullet-proof vest 


ful to some extent. The guns and ammunition used in 
those days were quite different than the equipment now 
in use. 

The law enforcement officer is engaged in an active, 
never ceasing war against crime. Almost every officer is 
equipped with a weapon of offense but few have any 
protection against the fire from a criminal’s gun. 

Bullet-proof vests are nothing new. They have been 
on the market for years. Up to recently, those offered for 
sale have weighed as much as 30 pounds and hampered 
the maneuverability of the wearer. With 30 pounds on 
your chest and back, running and any other active gym- 
nastics are greatly encumbered. 

Within the last three months we have noted the ap- 
pearance of a new bullet-proof vest being offered for 
sale. The vest was said to weigh only 12 pounds and 
could be worn, without detection, under one’s coat. It 
was not cumbersome and bulky and did not hamper the 
actions of the wearer. 

Being ever alert to equipment that would assist the law 
enforcement officer, we made a visit to the inventor and 
manufacturer to inspect and gain first hand knowledge 
of his product. 

His name is Bernard Spooner, an Austrian by birth. 
His family has always been associated in the construction 
field and his early interest in steel influenced his choice 
of profession. In college he specialized in metallurgy. 
For the past twenty five years he has been concerned with 
the perfecting of a practical, bullet-proof vest. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The policeman becomes their friend early in life 


Youth guidance has become an important factor in the 
curriculum of police work. Even departments with small 
manpower realize the great value of working with youth 
and are cultivating the habits of safety in children, In 
almost every town, one patrolman is assigned to the ac- 
tiviities of youth. He has the responsibility of organizing 
the “Safety Patrols” and the training of leaders in the 
“Junior Police” field. The complete co-operation of the 
school teachers and authorities can greatly assist in the 
enforcement of the rules of safety. 

In many schools, crossing in the middle of the block is 
a mis-demeanor and is punishable in varying degrees. 
Children are so impressionable that the rule becomes a 
habit which will continue with them long after their 
school days are over. 

One of the most loved men in any town usually is the 
policeman at a school crossing. He knows many of the 
children by name and they have the feeling he is their 
friend and protector. It is a police public relations job to 
the smallest citizens. 

An experiment was performed in Cleveland which 
gained national publicity. An officer was assigned to 
teach rules of safety to pre-school children at a play- 
ground. Each morning they would gather with their 
bicycles, kiddie cars and toy autos for instruction. Signal 
lights and stop and go signs were used. At the end of a 
week, certificates were given to the youngsters who are 
able to pass the simple tests. 

There is another important element in the “working 
with youth” program. It gives the policeman an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the youth of the com- 
munity and to recognize those who are mischievous and 
irresponsible. By having a “public relation” attitude, 
there is sometimes much he can do to help in the forma- 
tion of character. 

Unfortunately there are towns which do not allot 
money for police youth work. Usually these towns allow 
the YMCA, the CYO, Boy and Girl Scout and church or- 


ganizations to carry on the programs. 


10 


Youth — Starting Place 
Of Good Police Work 


The job of being a policeman has not only to do with 
crime detection but with prevention as well. The objec. 


tive of all youth work is to produce law abiding, men. 


tally healthy citizens. The nation is conscious of the 


statistics emphasising the predominence of youth in the 
crime picture. Juvenile arrests constitute a major part of 
the total number of arrests. Checking the F. B. I. Com. 
puted statistics on the total number of arrests in all age 
groups, there were 831,288, Of that number, 149,509 
were 2] years or under. This constitutes 21.6%. 

The problem is not diminishing but because of police 
participation in “youth programs” many who might have 
developed into criminals have been steered into channels 
of usefulness. 

During the past few years, the increase of guns on the 
youth “scene,” often stimulated by TV, is very noticeable. 
The natural appeal of a gun, particularly a .22 rifle toa 
youngster does not imply any use for criminal purposes. 
To a boy of 14 a gun for Christmas is usually the most 
prized of presents, regardless of potent dangers. 

To cope with this situation, the police are using the 
P. A. L. and other organizations to sponsor Rifle and 


Gun Clubs, where, under experienced supervision, boys | 


can learn proper precautions, and safe handling of fire 
arms. 

By having an organization with a rifle range and 
targets, the youngster who has just received a gun does 
not have to resort to the knocking of tin cans from the 
fence or do other acts which might injure a passer by. 


The boys are taught the elements of good shooting and 


the rules of safety in handling a gun. The important rule | 


of “Never point a gun at a man unless you want to kill 
him” is firmly impressed upon a new member. The 
Club’s rules are very strict and obedience is demanded of 
each member, His punishment may be the taking away of 
membership priveleges and no youngster wishes such 
dire calamity to befall him. Rifle Clubs purchase equip- 
ment so that the boy whose parents can not buy him a 
gun may join the Club and learn with his friends. It is 
the ignorance of firearms that is the cause of accidents. 
Thus we see, in reviewing the part that police play in 
the youth of our nation, they are constantly with them at 
all ages. From the elementary school where safety talks 
to the children are part of the program to the High 
School where driver education is taught. In the interim 


they sponsor youth athletic events such as baseball teams, § 


boxing and for the girls special activities. Youth is the 
starting place for good police work, 
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Suicide Psychology 


(Continued from Page 5) 


people are not always as crazy as you think so be careful 


what you say. 

In summary here are a few points that may be helpful: 

1. Create the “bond of sympathy” between you and the 
individual. 

2. Be patient and tactful. The longer you can delay, 
the greater the opportunity for help to arrive. 

3. Do not be a “judge” of the right or wrong of the 
persons behavior. 

|. Capture the person's attention, Try to have them 
answer your question and keep them interested in what 
you are saying. 

Remember, an inflamed imagination can be just as 
real a problem as an inflamed appendix and it is much 


more difficult to cure. 


Problem Child of the Road 


(Continued from Page 7) 


This legislation is a step in the right direction. There 
is. however. a school of thought that is not “sold” on the 
tests. Their main basis for argument is that men are 
“made” differently. The man who is not used to alcohol 
in his system may be just as drunk after one drink as the 
habitual drinker might be after ten drinks. An officer re- 
cently told us that during an experiment he drank a 
tumbler full of wiskey and then proceded to go through 
the requirements of the “alcohol fitness” test. He walked 
without a stagger, talked clearly and did every test re- 
quested. He then took a breath test which proved him to 
be “under the! influence of drink.” However, some 
standard must be set as a guide and the National Safety 
Council, the American Medical Assn., American Bar 
Assn. and other interested agencies have accepted the 
standards that if there is .15% (which is 6 to 7 oz, 
whiskey) blood alcohol content, every person is in 
fluenced. From .05% to .15% the subject nay or may 


not be influenced, they are in the “questionable” range. 


For further information on this subject the Committee 
on Tests For Intoxication of the National Safety Council 
has many leaflets and articles on the “Chemical Tests.” 
They also will send you a sample of their “Alcoholic In- 
fluence Report Form” No. 1151 containing instructions 
for ascertaining if a driver is under the influence of 
drink. The address of the National Safety Council is 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 


Evidence is a matter of opinion and is based on vari- 
ous recognized tests which tend to show the inability of 
the individual to successfully do certain simple acts 
which require mental clarity and muscular co-ordination. 
Other factors which are noted are, the appearance of the 
accused, the odor of alcohol and any utterances which 
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“Robber” 


may be irrlevlant.. Taking all the evidence into considera- 
tion, the jury has the final word in the matter. The best 
evidence possible should be presented whether it be just a 
doctor's certificate or a chemical test. 

In a recent interview a chief told us that one sure way 
to test for intoxication had been discovered and no medi- 
cal or chemical test was included. He said, “Just tell the 
man to remove his trousers and then put them back on. 
You'll soon find out how drunk he is.” The idea does 


have some merit. doesn’t it? 


We remember seeing an interesting account in a news- 
paper. The question was asked if the following example 
was a justified arrest. A gentleman, who went into a 
tavern to make the acquaintance of a few people found 
only the friend he knew was a bottle of scotch. He had a 
great many drinks but when he walked out of the place, 
he did so carefully and went to his car. An observant 
citizen reported his condition to a motorcycle policeman 
who followed the car and stopped him. When the man 
was brought before the judge he declared that he “carried 
his liquor like a gentleman” and truthfully pointed out 
that he had driven carefully, obeyed the traffic laws and 
signals, drove on the right side of the street and caused 
no damage to any one. The arrested man did not dispute 
the fact he had had many drinks. A chemical test proved 
him to be under the influence of drink. The judge found 
him guilty and added that in “letting a drunk keep driv- 
ing, is like iocking the door when the horse is stelen.” 





Target Shooting 
Today. *s22%%ron 


Target Shooting Today 
by Captain Paul B. Weston 


Greenberg Publisher, New York, 1950 


xxv, 81 p, illus., bibl. 20 cm (octavo) 
$2.00. 


While “Target Shooting Today” is not a new publica- 
tion, it is the reviewer’s opinion that it should be brought 
to the attention of Law and Order’s readers. In making 
our readers aware of such hooks, old and new, we feel 
we may do them a service. 

Here is a pocket sized handbook written for the civil- 
ian hand gunner enthusiast and police officer. This 
book is a condensed version of a top police instructor 
in that it is like the author in its directness, plain talk 
and clarity. Here, as one reads the pages. is first hand 
instruction from an authority. That Paul Weston is an 
authority has been proven by his performances at Camp 
Perry with the 7lst Infantry National Guard match 
team. From 1937 to 1942 when he was assigned as an 
Instructor at the Pistol Instruction School of the Police 
Academy of New York he won the New York State 
Championships and several National matches at Tampa. 


Weston’s experiences as an instructor at the Naval 
Aviation Gunnery School at Pensacola during the early 
days of World War II, as well as the advancement in 
1945 to officer in charge of the front area combat gun- 
nery programs in the Pacific show the effectiveness of 
his teaching methods and theories. 


All of the aforementioned experience and proven abil- 
ity is clearly outlined in step by step progressive in- 
struction. 


The reviewer found within the pages of “Target Shoot- 
ing Today” much information and each portion of it 
backed up with facts. There was no apparent rehash of 
previously published material. That and the fact that 
the illustrations were taken expressly for this book 
proved a welcome change. 

In all fairness to both book and reader as reviewer 
I must admit that I am not a “hot” shot but rather an 
average shooter who gets pleasure out of shooting; but 
the fact is that Weston’s methods put into practice have 
improved my shooting. I know of no better recommen- 


dation. 
David O. Moreton 
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Photography in Law 
Enforcement 
Sastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 1948 112 p., illus., 


diagrs., bibl., 22 em (octave) $2.75 


Photography in Law Enforcement is one of those excel- 
lent manuals, booklets and books published by the East. 
man Kodak Company as part of the sales division’s cus. 
tomer service. Though this is not a new book (published 
in 1948) it is one of the few published on the subject, 
this fact plus the belief that it is important to keep our 
readers informed of those basic works which may or 
may not have escaped their notice is the reason for its 
review. 

For the agency or department or individual for that 
matter, Photography in Law Enforcement has a great 
deal of information to offer, in addition to practical 
approaches and solutions to specific problems. Here, it 
is possible to gain sufficient information to equip a com- 
plete photo-lab, from camera to sink. 


From there, the book extends to cover procedure in the 
dark room and its equipment. The technique of printing 
from wet negatives is explained and it is a handy thing 
to know, for the occasion does arrive when it is im 
portant to get a fast print. 


The data in the chapter on exposure is found in many 
places and is often repeated in other Kodak Manuals, but 
it is ideal for refreshing a hazy memory or for reference. 
Likewise the chapter on the technique of photography at 
the station house or headquarters is a good practical one, 
covering identification photography, copying, in its vari- 
ous forms; wound and bruise photography; and many 
other topics. 

Photography in Law Enforcement continues with 
coverage of fingerprint photography and its various 
phases, from fingerprints on multicolored surfaces to the 
final comparison and presentation of fingerprints. The 
work also carries its information afield with descriptions 
of necessary equipment. Here scope extends from auto 
mobile accidents to crime photography in cases of arson. 


The illustrations of angle and position and their im 
portance in giving the true story of an incident is well 
done, and, to your reviewer, proof that it is important for 
a photographer to know his business, literally from all 
angles. The final summation and presentation for evi 
dence is explained. This includes the questions, the 
answers to which are important in court procedure. 


This is a ‘must’ book for the law enforcement photo- 
graphers or anyone who finds occasional opportunity to 
photograph evidence. Your reviewer will keep his copy 
for future reference. 

David O. Moreton 
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New Products and Methods 


The High Standard Manufacturing 
Corp, Hamden, Conn., has made 
several important changes in the Hi- 
Standard Autoloading Pistols: Sport- 
King, Field-King, Supermatic and 
Olympic. 

The new “sure-fire” magazine has 


been designed for all Olympic pistols 
now leaving the factory. This magazine 


is of unusually sturdy design and does 
not have the adjustable lips which 
heretofore have been common to all 
magazines of this type. Because the lips 
have been eliminated, no adjustment is 
necessary in the feeding mechanism. 
The magazine is made of two “U” 
shaped pieces, the smaller of the two 


fits inside the larger and is spotweld- 
ed. To this assembly a base and filler 
piece are installed which contain the 
follower and spring. The smaller sleeve 
forms a track on the inside over which 
the shell casing rides. This prevents 
shells from becoming cocked in the 
magazine, and eliminates the possibil- 
ity of inserting shells backwards. The 
magazine for shorts has the left hand 
sider aised to serve as a positive ejec- 
tor. Shells rise to the exact height 
necessary for the slide to come for- 
ward and be pushed into the 
chamber. 


A new Nylon Bushing has been in- 
stalled ahead of the shoulder on all 
firing pins to reduce shock and prevent 
breakage. Over 150,000 pounds of am- 
munition were used to develop this pin. 
In several tests, 10,000 rounds and 5,000 
dry snaps were fired without breaking 
the durable new pins. Pins are inter- 
changeable with all previous “G”’ series 
guns. For complete information and 
prices contact the manufacturer 


directly, or circle No. 14 on the Readers 
Service Card. 


TRAFFIC CONES 

The Interstate Rubber Prod: cts 
Corp., 908 Avila St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif., a manufacturer of traffic cones, 
will furnish a 36 page manual without 
charge explaining various uses of their 
Trafficones for traffic control, Traffi- 
cones are made in two sizes, the Bar- 
ricade type standing 28 inches high, 
and the Channel type which is 18 
inches. These cones are made of top 
quality flexible rubber. They are 
painted red, yellow, and black to 

(Continued on Page 14) 





Protection by Mail (Continued from Page 9) 


During the first world war he was an officer in the 
Austrian army. The need for body protection was 
impressed upon him when he saw soldiers utilizing their 
used food tins as armor. The tins were flattened out. 
A series of pockets were sewn in a cloth and each tin 
was slipped into them. This offered protection to the 
chest and stomach when wrapped around the body. This 
arrangement was no protection against bullets but it did 
help against scrapnel and flying fragments. The soldiers 
would also wear the medals that were given to them and 
Mr. Spooner said there were times when a man owed 
his life to one of his “bravery” medals which deflected a 
bullet. 

During the last twenty years, there hasn't been very 
much change in the metallurgical composition of am- 
munition, Bullets are made in the same weight and tables 
which compute velocity and other scientific data are 
standardized to a great extent. Progress has been ‘made in 
the field of armor plate. Gradually the “brittle” type 


plate which shatters when struck is being replaced by a 


plate that has a quality of penetration. 

Like all inventors, Mr. Spooner had a difficult time 
trying to have metallurgists accept his unorthodox method 
of treating the steel. Without becoming too technical, he 
explained simply that his method is just the opposite of 
the usual treatment of steel. If one should divide the 
thickness of steel into three parts, they would find the 
ordinary treatment has a core that is soft while the outer 
sides (front and back) are hard. Reverse this treatment 
of the steel and you have a hard core with softer outsides. 
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This is the method employed by Mr. Spooner. 

His vest is composed of many plates which overlap, 
sewed into the permanent position by a pocket-like ar- 
rangement. The sewing is not evident because it is 
covered by another piece of cloth. The vests come in dif- 
ferent colors just as men’s suits and can be worn without 
detection beneath an ordinary coat. 

In response to “How good is it?” he has a mimo- 
graphed sheet with the results of tests given it on Novem- 
ber 25th, 1952 for the New York City Police Department. 

In eleven tests using .38 cal. Service and .45 Thompson 
Sub-machine guns, plus a Mauser pistol-7.63 mm and 
many other type guns and ammunitions, not one test 
showed penetration or ricocheting. This vest is rated to 
protect the person against .357 Magnum bullets, both 
lead and metal jacketed. 

Having developed this vest, which has filled a long 
awaited need, Mr. Spooner is now at work on a mask that 
will protect the head and face against bullets. As soon as 
it is perfected, he promised to call us in on the demon- 
stration. With the face protected and the chest and vital 
organs covered, an officer has a chance against the gun 
fire of a criminal. 

Mr. Spooner stressed the point that these vests are sold 
only to law enforcement officers or agencies. With such a 
control, they will be kept out of the hands of the wrong 
people. 

Armored vests, made of nylon-encased steel plates are 
sold for $125 to $140. Special discounts are given from 


this net price. 





From the Editor 


LEE E. LAWDER 


To relish an occasional pat on the back is an ordinary human frailty. 
Words of praise give one a feeling of well-being and importance. A job well 
done does merit words of commendation. There is one aspect about the ex- 
perience that we are likely to overlook, at least temporarily, when accepting 
praise. Perhaps it can be best illustrated by a simple story. 

A very small girl laboriously climbed up the stairs to daddy’s study. 
When she reached the top, she ran to the closed door of the study and 
stretched upward toward the door knob. She was so small she barely touched 


it and yet as she did, the door opened. She ran into the room exultingly 
crying “Daddy, I opened the door by myself.” The truth of the matter was 
that daddy had heard her coming and opened the door as she touched it. 

Many times have we had the feeling of accomplishment and graciously 
accepted the praise and warm wishes of our fellow man. We are prone to 
forget that many of the accomplished works were made possible only through 
the help and co-operation of those who remain behind the scenes. 

In watching a sport. particularly a football game, so often the eye is on 
the man carrying the ball that we fail to see the blockers and the men who 


run interference so that a gain may be chalked up for their team. 
Even if one is a “behind the scene” player, when a job is well done and 


the leader of his team takes the bows, there is a pleasure in the “reflected 


glory” and a satisfaction that he is part of a good accomplishment. 





Traffie Cones  ‘aee 13) 


command maximum attention from the 
motorist. The Trafficone system has 
been used to direct traffic in many of 
the most congested traffic areas in the 
world today. One of the most recent 
successful tests given Trafficones was 
on the New Jersey Turnpike. 

This System is more than just two 
cones designed to guide motorists into 
proper lanes of traffic. A 36 page 
manual goes into every phase of traffic 
problems and offers solutions with 
illustrated diagrams. These traffic solu- 
tions have been tested over the past 
years and found to be effective, practi- 
cal and economical. This manual goes 
into detail on construction, munici- 
pality, utility, and many other applica- 
cations for the use of Trafficones. 
For complete information and prices 
contact the manufacturer directly, or 
circle No. 13 on the Reader Service 
Card. 
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(Page 6) 


Dead Pigeons 


best marksman to get busy. At the end 
of two weeks there were 386 less pigeons 
to annoy the populace. Naturally, as 
soon as the news of the council’s inten- 
tion was publicized, letters came in 
from bird lovers deploring the proposed 
extermination of pigeons. Upon investi- 
gation it was noted that almost 100% 
of the letters came from out-of-town- 
ers. The letters were all courteously 
acknowledged, emphasising the fact 
that the birds were killed outright and 
instantly. They were not maimed or 
crippled in any way. It was a humane 
and necessary act. 

The town was behind the action of 
the police and council and the populace 
is much happier as a result of what 
they thought was a “nothing-can-be- 
done-about-it nusiance. The town was 
Red Bank and the Chief who super- 
vised the job was Chief Reuther. 


Random Shots: 


Here is another letter on 
“Why is a Policeman,” 
Dear Sir: 

I will try to give my reason why ] 
wanted to be a policeman. I believe 
a policeman is respected by the good 
law abiding people as an honest law 
abiding person. He is ready to help 
people any place and anytime that he 
may have the opportunity to do so, 

There are men that get a lot of 
pleasure out of helping and protecting 
other people. I believe that most men 
who become policeman have the same 
reason as I had. 

Claude N. Boyle, 


Salmon Police Dept. 
Salmon, Idaho. 


Work is coming along very well on 
that new police headquarters that the 
Town of Wood-Ridge, N. J. is getting 
ready. Chief Emile Bugnon should be 
very comfortable in his new quarters. 


* * * 


The new auto insurance law in New 
Jersey becomes effective April 1st. It is } 
called the Motor Vehicle Responsibility 
Law and it provides that owners or 
operators of un-insured cars involved in 
accidents resulting death, injury or 
damage of $100 or more, must furnish 
proof of ability to meet claims up to 
$11,000 or face loss of driving license 
and registration until found not liable 
The law applies to out-of-state drivers 
as well as to New Jerseyans. For the 
past four months as each Jerseyite had 
his car inspected at the State Inspec- 
tion Station he was given a pamphlet 
giving full particulars on the new law 


Questions 


What does the expression “bond of 
sympathy” mean? Can you give an 
illustration? Name four important 
things to remember when dealing 
with a would-be-suicide. Answer on 
page 4. 

When were bullet-proof vests first 
advertised here in America? Can 
you describe the difference in the 
treatment of steel in the modern 
type vest? Answer on Page 9. 
What is the main objective in an 
interrogation? Who was Edmond 
Locard? Answer on page 6. 
What city recently solved the prob- 
Im of “bombing by birds”? An- 
swer on page 14. 

A what hour of the day or night 
do most motor vehicle accidents 
occur? What new bill to curb the 
drunken driver has been proposed 
by Senator Halperin in New York? 
Answer on page 7. 
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Harold E. Wilson, USUCR if 
Medal of Honor 


He Held On All Night 


Our OF THE SPRING NIGHT, the Red 
banzai attack hit like a thunderstorm. 
The darkness exploded into a night- 
mare of flaming confusion. But Ser- 
geant Wilson went into action at once, 


rallying his hard-pressed men. 


Bullets wounded his head and leg; 
disabled both arms. Refusing aid, he 
crawled, bleeding, from man to man, 
supplying ammunition, directing fire, 


helping the wounded. 


As the attack grew fiercer, a mortar 
shell blew him off his feet. Still, dazed 


and weakened, he held on. leading the 
fight all night till the last Red assault 
was beaten off. At dawn, by sheer cour- 
age, the Sergeant had saved not only 
his position, but the precious lives of 


his men. 


“In Korea,” says Sergeant Wilson, 
“T didn’t think about where our weap- 
ons came from—I just thanked God 


they were there. 


“Now, back home, I realize what’s 
behind those arms. The united strength 


of millions of thrifty, hard-working 


folks like you—who are making Amer- 
ica safer by investing in U.S. Defense 
Bonds. Maybe you've thought you 
were just saving money. Believe me, 


you re saving men’s lives, too!” 
SS 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months 
And average 3% interest, compounded semi- 
annually when held to maturity! 

During April, women volunteers all over 
America will be calling on business and 
professional people to enroll them in the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. If you are self-employed, 
enroll in the plan—a sure, safe savings sys- 
tem designed especially for you! 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


m The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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